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Poems. By Florence Eable Coates. In two volumes. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916. 

The effect produced upon the mind of a faithful reader by two 
volumes of miscellaneous verse all from the same hand constitutes 
a rather severe test of poetical merit. Not every poet whose stanzas, 
appearing from time to time in the magazines, give pleasure, could 
well sustain this ordeal, even if his verses were all of equal merit. 

That the poems of Florence Earle Coates, instead of losing in 
effect when read in sequence gain much in enjoyability and compel 
a higher critical estimate than one might accord to any single piece 
if read separately, is a proof of their essential worth. The further 
one penetrates into the world of faith and beauty which the poet 
reveals — a world that is deficient in none of its aspects of feeling 
or visualization — the further one wants to go. 

In execution the poems keep to a uniformly high level of ex- 
cellence. There is perhaps a noticeable lack of surprising beauty 
in individual phrases. In general, one does not especially remember 
or care to quote single lines — though many lines have no small 
measure of verbal inspiration — but one does remember the impres- 
sion produced by whole poems. Occasionally in the verse-making 
there is an approach to the conventional; there are inversions that 
are none too graceful and there are rhymes that seem a little too 
obtrusively commonplace. But these faults are so closely connected 
with the virtues of sincerity and simplicity that they hardly seem 
faults at all: they do not interfere with one's enjoyment of a per- 
fectly natural and genuine poetic style. 

The poet is, perhaps, at her best when she writes most simply 
of the purest and deepest passions, as in the verse entitled Ma- 
donna: 

" He gazed, the little vagrant lad, 

On the Madonna's gentle face; 
And all his wistful visage sad 

Renewed its infant grace: 
He gazed, reluctant to depart, 

Then kissed her, shyly, as he stood — 
Ah, wondrous Art ! His lonely heart 

But yearned to motherhood. : 

Unfailingly musical and full of pleasurable imagery, the poems 
have, nearly all, an unerring emotional appeal — an appeal that 
cannot be wholly denied by any one and that in some one poem, 
if not in many, may touch an individual reader with a peculiar 
sense of intimacy. 



The Road to Castaly. By Alice Brown. New York : The Mac- 
millan Company, 1917. 
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Whoever has read the novels of Alice Brown with due appre- 
ciation of style and spirit is prepared to find her poetry both 
exquisite in expression and full of life. This expectation is more 
than satisfactorily fulfilled in the recently published volume, The 
Road to Castaly. Originality, daring, delicacy — these are the 
qualities that mark this book of verse from beginning to end. 

The poems are often strikingly original in conception. Opening 
the volume at random one may perhaps light upon the poem called 
The Violin, which begins: 

At midnight, when the desert choked his heart, 
I burned my violin to warm the child. 
But when day dawned, more hostile than the night, 
The child was dead, still huddled in my robe, 
And I, a naked man, crouched there alone 
Beside the ashes of the violin. . . . 

The strange and arresting idea of the poem is carried out with 
wonderful skill and — despite its bizarre quality — with an effect 
approaching grandeur. 

Even more characteristic than the vividness of imagination that 
appears in such passages, and perhaps more truly poetic, is a 
child-like fancy that allies itself with a playful and affectionate 
mood toward nature, as in the poem entitled Candlemas: 

Oh, hearken; all ye little weeds 

That lie beneath the snow, 

(So low, dear hearts, in poverty so low!) 

The sun has risen for royal deeds, 

A valiant wind the vanguard leads ; 

Now quicken ye, lest unborn seeds 

Before ye rise and blow. 

In command of a spirited and dancing verse, in the skillful use 
of figurative language— a little strained and wild at times, but 
nearly always more or less inspired— Alice Brown is as individual 
as she is in her themes and in the quality of her sentiment. 

Every one of the poems represents, in fact, a triumph of self- 
expression, a conquest over the difficulty of setting forth the very 
quality of a personal feeling, or of making explicit the meaning 
of a vaguely haunting theme. Yet the mastery is not complete-, 
a certain obscurity clouds many of the poems, and the fascinating 
series of sonnets called " The Book of Love," which one feels ought 
to be the author's best work, is for this reason unsatisfying. 



